Dr. Freeman, the dean of Civil War scholars, 
passed away June 14, 19583. This speech, given be- 
fore the Civil War Round Tables in Richmond, May 
7, 1958, has been taken from a tape recording made 
at the time, and has not been substantially revised. 
We are greatly indebted to Mrs. Freeman for her 
permission to publish Dr. Freeman's remarks. 
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FIRST OF ALL, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to say that you have come to 
Ricbmond to receive the warmest welcome we can extend you, but you 
have come at a time when unfortunately there are grave limitations on 
what some of us can do for your entertainment. Before I knew of your 
plans, we set for this very weekend the meeting in Richmond of the Na- 
tional Advertisers of our Richmond newspapers. These gentlemen I am 
to conduct tomorrow and the next day on pilgrimages of grace in this 
part of the Commonwealth. For that reason, and for that only, I shall be 
denied what otherwise would be my great delight in going with you and 
participating in what I hope will be your interesting discussions of this 
area. You will understand that nothing short of this most compelling 
necessity has kept me from having the privilege of being with you and of 
learning from you more about the various fields you may visit and your 
reflections on them. I hope at least that I may be able to shake your 
hands and to thank you for coming to Virginia. 

I purpose tonight to talk to you for exactly one half hour and at the 
end of that time to try to answer such questions as you may see fit to 
put to me. In this half hour I am going to try to describe five of the dif- 
ficulties that a historian of the war of 1861-65 encounters. They are by 
no means the only problems that have to be faced. They have nothing to 
do, in general, with those sources of information that may be uncovered 
or yet may be missing. They are, in the main, matters of historical cri- 
tique, and when we have reviewed these five, I shall come at the end to 
a consideration of the final factor in the last of these points. That will 
Jead to my closing appeal to you~—one I hope will find an answer in 
your own hearts. 

Every student of this period finds himself confronted with testimony 
from three different types of witnesses. One of those might be called the 
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immediate witnesses. Another type is represented by the men and women 
who felt it necessary, or profitable, or desirable, to write, almost im- 
mediately after the conclusion of hostilities. In this category, for example, 
belong the memoirs of General Beauregard. We have, after that, the 
third classification —a later series of witnesses who may be said, broad- 
ly, to have begun their work at the time of the publication of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, and simultaneously the 
appearance of that very remarkable book known as Battles and Leaders. 

Unfortunately, we have a great many writers on this period who accept 
as equally deserving of credibility the testimony of contemporaries and 
the testimony of mez who wrote twenty or thirty years after the war. It is 
a very grave mistake to give the same measure of acceptation to the late 
witness that is given to the early witness. So it is for this reason, among 
others, that we find the most invaluable of all the documents relating 
to the period of your study the correspondence volumes of the Official 
Records, Here we have the account from the field of action. It has the 
limitations that inevitably inhere in that type of testimony; but it has also 
the element of immediacy about it. No more interesting development in 
the study of the Civil War has come than that of the new emphasis on 
the correspondence, whereas thirty or forty years ago, all the emphasis 
virtually was on the reports. As a matter of fact, you will find in a good 
many instances that the reports themselves were so long delayed that 
they are a denial in part of the statements set forth at the moment in 
the correspondence. 

These evidences, these historical source materials, are invaluable. 
When you come to those records of events made after a prolonged in- 
terval, you have then to apply the critique of failing memory and that 
odd critique, gentlemen, of public utterance. That is a strange thing to 
have to say, but other things being even, the witness twenty years after 
the event always must be cross-examined by you with the greatest care. 
He is the witness who has told his tale over and over again. Beware of 
the man who became a public lecturer on the Civil War, because al- 
most always he adoms his story with every telling, until it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascertain the fabric of fact that underlies the em- 
broidery of fancy. We had, for example, one very distinguished Confed- 
erate secret agent who was a remarkably brave man. He was called a 
spy sometimes and sometimes a scout. After the war he spent a good 
many of his years lecturing around the country, and later, some of his 
experiences were printed. The result is lamentable, but true: he told his 
tale so often and garnished it so liberally, that sometimes it was almost 
impossible to believe anything he said. My father, who was a realist and 
at the sametimea courteous man, wentso far as to say that this particular 
witness was the biggest liar in the whole Confederate Army. 

Furthermore, the late witness must be subjected to another critique, 
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namely, that of his age at the time of a given incident. Here, for example, 
is a young man who once met General Grant in the road; the General 
stopped and asked him a question. He had never seen Grant before; he 
never saw him afterward. The fact that he had seen Grant was one of 
the great events of his youthful memory. That man’s statement is much 
more to be trusted than the statement of a man who saw General Grant 
every day, talked with him every day, and quite frequently became con- 
fused as to the sequence of events about which he may be writing. 

Once in a long while you meet a man who has one of those incredible 
memories that stamp what he said as accurate fifty years after the event. 
Such a man, for example, was Colonel Walter H. Taylor, whose two 
books on the Virginia campaign are, of course, familiar to you. In 1915 
when we were observing the fiftieth anniversary of Richmond’s evacua- 
tion and capture, it became desirable to ascertain, if we could, when and 
how the messages for the evacuation of the city were transmitted from 
General Lee’s headquarters to Richmond on the second of April. I wrote 
Colonel Taylor about it. Colonel Taylor, as you know, was a young man 
when he was General Lee’s assistant adjutant general, and a man of most 
extraordinary memory. Colonel Taylor wrote me and said, “I’m not sure 
that I can tell you exactly what the telegram was; I haven't it. I do not 
know where it is — it may not be in existence. But,” he added, and pro- 
ceeded to describe the circumstances under which it had been sent, “if 
that ever comes to light, you will find it was one of a batch of telegrams 
that I wrote out in pencil because I had no regular stationery and was 
simply using the back of envelopes and little strips of paper that I had at 
the time.” 

About fifteen years after this correspondence with Colonel Taylor, I 
had the privilege of opening the chest that contained General Lee’s 
military papers, There were those dispatches, written exactly as Colonel 
Taylor had described them. Fifty years after the event his memory was 
as good as it had been that fateful day, the second of April, 1865. 
Such witnesses are unusual. You are fortunate when you find and identify 
them. In the main, it is a safe rule to question very carefully the testi- 
mony of the average witness if it is within even five years after the event. 
A lot of things can be washed out in memory in five years. Try it out 
when you go home any event of five years ago—and ask yourself, 
“What happened to me on the seventh day of May, nineteen hundred 
and fortyeight?” Even if you have a diary and look at it, in all probabil- 
ity you won't be able with any precision to restate the facts. 

The second troublesome point and one that calls for the application of 
the best critical methods we can apply, gentlemen, is that of the time of 
the occurrence of a given incident in the course of a battle. Some of you 
have groaned in spirit over and over again on that account. You may 
visit, for example, the scene of the battle of Gaines’s Mill —that battle- 
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field which, with funds provided by the people of Richmond, We Were 
fortunately able to purchase and tum over to the Commonwealth, and 
in time the Commonwealth gave that battlefield and many others to the 
Federal government. As you go over that battle, you come to the inci- 
dents of various charges that were made in the effort to climb the hill to 
the Watt house, to cross Boatswain’s Swamp, and to reach the eminence. 
You will find the accounts of the different incidents varying as much as 
an hour, an hour and a half —in one or two instances as much as two 
hours. Now that is due to various circumstances: one of them is the dif- 
ference in men’s watches. They did not, of course, take time to syn- 
chronize and it was amazing how far off some of them were. Another 
consideration is that a man who is in action usually shortens the time, 
whereas a man who is waiting to go into action usually lengthens the 
time. If you are out under remote fire, waiting to get into battle, fifteen 
minutes seem a week. If, on the other hand, you are fighting for your life, 
you may become so absorbed in the combat that half an hour may seem 
but as a flash of a moment. Always take that into account in your 
critique. 

Moreover, I beseech you, remember that some of us who have exam- 
ined and reexamined those factors are not to this day quite sure that 
things happened exactly when we thought they were going to happen or 
did happen. You can, as a rule, gentlemen, tell the student from the man 
who is pursuing just a simple, momentary delight by the humility of the 
student as compared with the confidence of the man who has read or 
studied very little. It is not an encouraging thing to say, but the more you 
probe, the less confident you are that you know precisely what occurred. 

I often have looked at Lytton Strachey’s five page account of what 
was happening in the mind of Essex after a famous interview with Queen 
Elizabeth. Five pages he devotes in his “psychography,” so-called, to the 
thoughts of Essex at that particular time. Although I lived for twenty 
years with General Lee and have lived for ten years with General Wash- 
ington, Iam prepared humbly to submit to you that I do not know what 
either of them ever was thinking at a given moment unless he happened 
to have written it down himself. We cannot be too sure. Of all the frauds 
that ever have been perpetrated on our generation, this “psychography” 
is in my opinion, the worst. How dare a man say what another man is 
thinking when he may not know what he himself is thinking! That is the 
fate of a good many of us. 

Another critique that always has to apply is the critique of the weather 
— the influence of the weather and of the strain it may impose on the in- 
dividual soldier. In this connection, it seems to me, there can be a co- 
operative effort on the part of all of you. I beseech you, give us what we 
do not now have but long have needed, namely, a meteorological register 
of the War Between the States. There are a great many days when we 
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know nothing about the weather; we have no report of the temperature; 
we do not know whether the dust was rising or the mud was covering 
the men; we do not know to what extent the weary soldier was burdened 
by sand, or to what extent his advance was facilitated by a bard-surfaced 
road. These are factors of the utmost importance and could be employed 
to inestimable advantage if you did with respect to the weather and the 
temperature what so many British students did in preparation of the great 
Oxford Dictionary. That is, as you read and study and note weather on 
a given date, make it matter of record then and there. Have some of your 
Civil War Round Table personnel keep a document of all your findings. 
I believe in five years of hard reading we can double what we know in 
the way of the meteorology of the War. Knowing that, we will know a 
great deal because, I’m quite sure, the doctrine of five-day fatigue, which 
was developed in treating Stonewall Jackson’s operations during the 
Seven Days campaign, is a doctrine that has very large potentialities in 
our understanding of what soldiers can do and what men can endure un- 
der strain. Something happens to a fighting man on the fifth day. There- 
after, his action becomes almost automatic. We will know better about 
the extent of that strain if we know more about the weather. 

Of course, the fourth factor that calls for a most careful critique is the 
nature of the terrain of action. How often we are deceived. How many 
times it happens that we think we know the ground, and we do not. It 
is exceedingly difficult, even when you are following as careful a man 
as Warren, for example, who was an engineer, and always interpreted 
his movements in engineering terms, and in terms of terrain. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, I say, to get the precise picture of a particular area 
at a given time. Unless you know that, many of the most important phases 
of action are concealed from you. It is essential, therefore, that you study 
your terrain and study it carefully. 

Tomorrow you may go with my dear friend, Mr. Ambler Johnston, out 
to Second Cold Harbor. There you wil] see those incredible works that 
still remain. It may surprise you to know that I spent three weeks trying 
to make certain at which of two points a particular break-through oc- 
curred. Because the similarity of those two bits of terrain on the map was 
so great, it was almost impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

We can do a lot now that we never could do when we did not have 
the three-dimensional map, and we can find a great many things from 
the air that we did not know and could not have learned from the 
ground. I remember once flying over the terrain between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. There had been a great deal of question in that region 
concerning where the walls of a great city had been extended. On the 
ground you could not discern it; from the air you could see it perfectly. 

Of course these maps are not as easy to read as one might think. General 
Peckham and I can tell you that we on occasion at some of our service 
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schools have had a good deal of difficulty in getting the men to under- 
stand and to read the new maps. Always be quite sure that you know the 
ground and, in particular, that you know how much cover there was, 
where the water lines ran, and the difficulties men had to face when they 
went up a given hill. For example, at Mechanicsville, one of the diffi- 
culties of the Confederate attack there at Ellerson’s Mill was the fact 
that the ridge on the eastern side of little Beaver Dam Creek ran quite a 
long way out, and the promontory at the end was such that the fire from 
the end of that promontory was in effect an enfilade of the Confederate 
advance, and crossed fire with the Federal batteries which were higher 
up on Beaver Dam Creek, near the crossing of the Mechanicsville turn- 
pike extended. That sort of thing happens everywhere. 

You say, of course, that the fifth of these considerations is manifestly 
the most important, namely, the conflict of evidence. How many of you, 
when you have studied an operation, have thought you had the answer, 
only to have someone come along who had the opposite story to tell? Not 
all these conflicts of testimony, gentlemen, will be resolved. I doubt if 
we ever know in full what happened in any of the major actions of the 
War Between The States. We never will know everything about Gettys- 
burg; we never will know everything about Chickamauga. As for the 
Seven Days, the first great battle of which I wrote in full detail was that 
same battle of First Cold Harbor or Gaines’s Mill, June 27, 1862. I rewrote 
the story of that battle, which I think ran to 20,000 words, five times, and 
even then I was not sure I had it right. I do not know now exactly where 
Jackson drew his first line — whether it was at right angles to Boatswain’s 
Swamp, or whether it conformed more or less roughly to the course of 
that little stream. I don’t know and I don’t believe I ever will know, but 
if you find out I wish you would tell me, because I want to revise R. E. 
Lee some of these days when the present plates, now badly worn, have 
to be renewed and we start all over again. 

Where these conflicts of testimony exist, of course we have the old 
lawyer's rule that we follow the preponderance of the evidence; but that 
carries you only so far, because every witness may tell a different tale. 
When that happens, you have to take into account three other factors, 
three other subsidiaries of this critique of the conflict of testimony. 

The first of these is, of course, the position of the witness. Here is a 
man who writes of a battle and makes a statement regarding it. Does he 
know? Was he where he could see? That is a matter of the greatest im 
portance. Again, what was his comprehension? Was he where he could 
understand the significance of what was happening? I know a great many 
witnesses — and you will find their reports scattered through volume af- 
ter volume of the Official Records— when the man most pontifically 
stated what had happened, and had absolutely no comprehension of 
what was in the mind of the corps commander, or the division leader, 
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whose operation was under way. First you say, is a man in a position to 
see and to know? Second, is he in a position where he can comprehend 
what is happening? 

Then you come to what is the final consideration. When everything 
else fails, the test of the evidence in conflict is the character of the man 
who testifies. I think, as I speak, of one commander, and I am not going 
to say whether he was Federal or Confederate — whether he was, as they 
used to say, General Peckham, in the knowledge of their hunger and of 
their eating of Indian corn —I am not even going to say whether he was 
fed or corn-fed. He might have been either, but he was a man whose re- 
ports are the most unreliable documents that exist, for the reason that 
nothing ever happened in any of the operations he directed — and he was 
a very active officer — that he had not foreseen, anticipated, and met in- 
stantly. Now, everybody who knows anything about war, knows that the 
contingent factor is to the plan as three to one at least —the contingent 
factor is three times as ponderable in close action as the preconceived 
plan. Yet this gentleman never went into a battle that he did not antici- 
pate exactly when and where the enemy was going to strike, and exactly 
how he was to meet the situation that developed. For my own part, as 
soon as I discovered that unhealthy trait recurrent in that soldier— and 
he was quite a distinguished man —I ceased quoting him at any time on 
anything, and I do not believe I lost one bit thereby. 

There, gentlemen, is where we get the great reward of our study of this 
period. We are dealing four times in five, aye, nine times in ten, with 
men of character, and the great delight we have is that we can keep the 
company of tuthful gentlemen. No honor that ever comes to a man in 
life is greater than the honor that may be yours by learning thoroughly 
the life of one of the great men of that era. So many of their lives remain 
to be written. Where, for example, will you find a good biography of 
Meade, who, while irascible and quick tempered, was a man of mag- 
nificent character? Where will you find a life of John Sedgwick, one of 
the most beautiful men in spirit that the North ever produced? We have 
several biographies of George H. Thomas—have we a good one yet? 
Have we an adequate one? Maybe. I do not know his campaigns well 
enough to say, but I know one thing: I know he was a great man, and it 
would be a privilege for any of you to keep his company for ten or 
twenty years. 

They often say of me, at my home, that when IJ had finished R. E. Lee, 
and had sent off the manuscript, I wandered around in bewilderment for 
days. I wasn’t conscious of it, but Mrs. Freeman said, “The trouble with 
you is, you’ve lost the company of General Lee.” I suspect it was true. 

Indeed, there were these glorious men of character, whose word always 
can be trusted. Therewere, for example, those ugly tales about the raid of 
Ulric Dahlgren on Richmond, ahout carrying combustibles, intending to 
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incite the slaves, release the prisoners, burn the city, allegations that he 
had violated the laws of war. What did General Meade say? He said, in 
effect, “I don’t now whether he did it or not, but I know one thing: he 
never got his orders to do it from me.” That is the type of man you can 
tie to all the way through, North and South. 

Yes, there were exhibitionists, there were fools, there were incom 
petents, therewere mediocre officers; but what a blessed heritage it is to 
have on both sides men who, above everything else, give us the supreme 
critique of character, when we come to conflicting testimony. 

My father, you know, was well in his eighties, when he learned in 
some way that I was near the end of a rather long study of the army in 
which he had belonged. He was a gentleman who loved the old phrasing 
and the old beautiful language, and he said to me, “My son, I understand 
that you are writing a history of the Army of Northern Virginia.” I an 
swered, “Not directly, sir, 'm writing a biography of General Lee in 
which, of course, the life of the army appears rather conspicuously.” 
“Well, it is a very good approach, to study the army through its com- 
manding General, because nothing that ever happened to us was more 
inspiring than the fact that we had General Lee as our commander. But 
I have one admonition to give you.” I asked, “What is that, sir?” He re- 
plied, “Never depreciate the adversary. What honor was there for a 
Confederate, if he was supposed to be fighting a coward? They were not 
cowards, those men of the North. Indeed,” — and he drew himself up 
with all his Confederate discipline of spirit— “Indeed, there never was 
a greater army in the world than the Army of the Potomac, save one, 
which modesty forbids me to mention.” 

It is, in truth, a glorious thing that we can say that on both sides of 
the Potomac and the Ohio. As I understand it, you are not going to 
Appomattox on this trip; I wish you were. Of course it is a rather un- 
happy journey for a Southerner. I had one distinguished group from 
Philadelphia come here many years ago, to visit the battlefields, and I 
asked them where they wanted to go. They said, “We want to start at 
Five Forks, and go to Jetersville, and on to Sayler’s Creek, and finish 
at Appomattox.” 

Yet, this very point about character appears nowhere more magnifi- 
cently than at Appomattox. The old road has been changed a little. Ben 
Ames Williams retraced it, and J think in his last book, House Divided, 
retraced it correctly; but we know that it came down to that little stream 
and climbed up again, and that there in the streets of the village were 
the Federals waiting for the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
that incomparable infantry. 

Rightly, that day, the old Second Corps was put in front, and I think 
the Stonewall Brigade was put where it belonged, in the front of the 
Second Corps. There they were — the end. Victory for the valiant North! 
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Defeat for the ever-battling South. There were men whose hearts 
throbbed with the same noble impulse on both sides. Gordon was riding 
his horse at the head of the column. No bands! Everybody carrying his 
arms as he would. No chance of any parade. Woe, human woe, in its 
worst and bitterest form! “Order arms,” that was the word. “Order arms” 
on the Federal side; and then, when the head of the column came there 
to the First Division of the Fifth Corps, with that magnificent man, 
Joshua Chamberlain of Maine in command, the flags were there, the 
Maine flag, the Federal flag, and the Fifth Corps guidon. And then, just 
when Gordon rode up, along the Jine echoed the bugle call, and at the 
bugle call one spoken word, and from “Order arms” that Federal column 
shifted to “Carry arms,” which is the marching salute. 

Gordon drew his sword and with the grace that marked him to the 
last —I remember him we]l—he saluted General Chamberlain. Then 
turning, he gave his own order: “Carry arms.” Victor saluting van- 
quished! The vanquished returning the honorl I think, gentlemen, we 
can ask nothing better, North or South, than that on our long march in 
the uncertain future, we of North and we of South can “carry arms” in 
honorable salute. 


